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NDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME. 


_ The practical effect of a belief is the real test of 
ats soundness, FROUDE. 


A PRAYER. 


I woutp, dear Jesus, I could break 

The hedge that creeds and hearsay make; 
And, like thy first disciples be, 

In person led and taught by thee. 


I read thy words, so strong, so sweet; 
I seek the footprints of thy feet; 

But men so mystify the trace, 

I long to see thee face to face. 


Wouldst thou not let me at thy side, 
In thee, in thee, so sure confide? 

Like John, upon thy breast recline, 
And feel thy heart make mine divine? 


Hon. Joun D. Lone. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


A DANGEROUS BODY OF 


BY EDITH ROBINSON, 


ARGERY had been born and brought 
up on the prairies of the great West, 
so that her idea of the ocean or any 

body: of water was a very vague one. Only 
the mention in her geography of a “body” of 
water somehow gave her the idea of a strange, 
fierce animal without legs or a head, running 
about seeking what he might devour. That he 
had nothing to run on and nothing to eat with 
did not make the conception any less real or 
frightful. As she grew older, though of course 
she knew better than to believe in the reality 
of the fancy, something of its unpleasant asso- 
ciations may have clung about the word. 

Wise men had found out that once, ever so 
long ago, the prairies were a vast expanse of 
water. Who could say that they might not 
thus be covered again? It is a good plan to 
be ready for anything and everything that may 
happen in the world. So swimming and row- 
ing were taught in the gymnasium of Margery’s 
school. Rowing was practised in a kind of 
machine with oars and rowlocks, just like a 
real boat. Swimming was learned lying prone 
on a stool. ‘Position one” was when you 
struck out with your arms and legs. It was 
made very simple and easy. All that was 
lacking in either case was water. 

Margery was about ten years old when, for 
the first time, she went East with her mother. 
Most of the journey was by night: during the 
day the train sped over long, level stretches, 
without glimpse of water, with occasional stops 
at inland cities. The first morning after their 
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arrival in Boston mamma took Margery to 
the Public Garden, accompanied by the little 
daughter of the friend whom they were visit- 
ing. Alice was a very polite little girl, and had 
been expressly told by her mother that she must 
oblige her guest inevery way. Margery thought 
the flowers and trees on the Garden were very 
beautiful, but of them she had seen plenty 
before. The pond, with the swan-boats, the 
little row-boats, gliding over the surface without 
apparent effort of their occupants, the foun- 
tain and the little wooded island in the midst, 
was the most wonderful sight Margery had ever 
beheld! It was quite in vain that her mother 
tried to draw her away. 

“While you go down town, let Alice and me 
take a boat and go rowing,” she pleaded. 

As the pond was shallow, and Margery could 
row and swim so beautifully, and because it was 
a holiday, and mamma wanted to give her 
little daughter all the pleasure possible, she 
consented, and, after some deliberation, Mar- 
gery made her choice of the little flotilla of 
boats drawn up alongside the pier. It was 
painted green and named the “Surprise.”’ The 
man who let out the boats gave the ‘‘Surprise”’ 
a vigorous push that sent it clear of the little 
pier. Margery, resting momentarily on her 
oars, nodded a gay good-bye to mamma, who, 
satisfied with this promising beginning and 
her daughter’s air of confidence, took her way 
toward the shops. The voyage of the ‘“Sur- 
prise” began. 

“We'll play it’s the ocean and those are the 
different countries of the world,” said Margery, 
who liked to “play” things, nodding toward 
the irregular line of the shore. ‘‘Where would 
you like to go first?” 

“We might go around,” suggested Alice. 

So they did. They went around and around 
in a circle till the passenger was dizzy. 

“We might go straight for a while,” she 
suggested, with closed eyes. “I don’t mind. 
I’m not very particular about going round any 
more, I’m not, truly.” 

“Tt’s the boat, or the oars, or maybe it’s the 
kind of water they have in Boston,” suggested 
Margery. ‘‘Fresh water isn’t salt, like the 
ocean,” she added, with happy recollection of 


her geographical knowledge of “bodies of 
water.” : 
“Let’s go to China—over there,’”’ suggested 


Alice, pointing to the nearest little cape. In 
the interval of deliberation the bow of the boat 
had turned somewhat, so that, when Margery 
pulled sturdily for the moment on one oar, 
the other had somehow slipped out of the row- 
lock. The boat did actually make a little 
progress out of the circle in which it had been 
laboring, but not in the direction indicated. 

“Wouldn’t you just as soon, go to Brazil?” 
inquired, Margery, persuasively, as they ran so 
violently into the coast-line of that country as 
to nearly make the guest lose her seat. 

“Vd rather,” answered Alice, seizing hold of 
the gunwale with both hands, ‘‘only—I think 
I’d rather step ashore. They might think it 
a little strange if I just spilled out,’”’ she added, 
recovering her politeness. ‘I shouldn’t mind 
if I were better acquainted.” She looked long- 
ingly, however, at the tropic shores as they 
receded under the impetus of the bump. 

Pulling, naturally, more strongly with her 
right arm than her left, a difficulty for which 
gymnasium practice had left her unprepared, 
now and then ‘“‘catching a crab” and pausing 
once and again to replace the oar in the row- 
lock, from which it constantly slipped, the boat 
zigzagged over the pond, touching, or rather 
bumping, into various ports, something to. the 
injury of the bow, and creating as much excite- 
ment amongst the inhabitants of the different 


countries as Columbus must have done on his 
first distant voyage. All these “wild and savage 
peoples,” as Margery named them, looked curi- 
ously alike, whether they raced along the shores 
of distant India, whooped a welcome from the 
coast of Labrador, or hallooed derisively from 
the cliffs of England. 


The growing procession of small boys fol-. 


lowed the boat¥along the pond, some with 
specious offers pleading to be taken aboard— 
“As though we needed any help!” said Mar- 
gery, indignantly. ‘“We’ll play they are pi- 
rates,’’ she added presently, as the boat came 
near shipwreck on the inhospitable shore of 
“Darkest Africa,” as she happily named the 
dark recess under the bridge, into which a 
mysterious wind had blown them when they 
were headed in the contrary direction. No one 
but a mariner knows the strange and manifold 
perils of the deep! 

The “Surprise”? narrowly escaped capture by 
the pirate whose grimy little hand was out- 
stretched to grasp its gunwale. Its stern 
bumped into a pier of the bridge, rebounded, 
sending the bow into another row-boat and 
barely escaped collision with the swan-boat, the 
man at the wheel calling out some excited 
order, 

“T couldn’t think, for a moment, what ‘ship 
oars’ meant,’ explained Margery, when they 
emerged into the sunlight again. ‘“T’ll know 
better next time.” 

“T read a lovely story once about a repentant 
pirate,’’ began Alice, looking longingly toward 
the leader of the boys, a merry-faced urchin, 
who was keeping up with them along the shore, 
clamorously renewing his offers of help. 

“Maybe it’s better not to trust a repentant 
pirate except on dry land. It would be awk- 
ward if he were to turn unrepentant again on 
the water,” objected Margery. 

Some idea of pulling a more balanced stroke 
had by this time come to her, though the result 
was a choppy, uncertain motion that made 
little headway. They zigzagged their way 
toward the other end of the pond and at length 
neared the little island. 

“What does it feel like to be seasick?” 
queried Alice, faintly. 

The only answer was a wild shriek. Mar- 
gery dropped both oars, one went overboard 
and floated out of reach and started up, nearly 
capsizing the boat. A wild beast had jumped 
from the branches of a tree overhead upon her 
shoulder. Scampering down her arm, it hopped 
into Alice’s lap. 

“Why, it’s one of our squirrels: they are so 
tame all over the Garden that they’ll come at 
your calland eat out of yourhand.” Alice was 
fondling the little creature, who presently, with 
another flying leap, returned to the island. 

With the remaining oar Margery pushed 
against the cobble-stones that paved the shal- 


.low pond, rested, and heroically began again, 


this time happily getting free of the island. 

“Took out!” said Alice, suddenly—too late. 

They had run into the fountain, turned low, 
to be sure, but throwing a sufficient volume of 
water to fill the boat almost immediately to 
the seats. The other oar went overboard, and 
Margery fell forward over the next seat, taking 
“Position one”’ with an exactness that showed 
how lucky it was that she had had so much prac- 
tice in swimming. Alice was too much con- 
cerned with scrambling from beneath the down- 
pouring volume of water to think of being 
frightened, ‘The boat was apparently moored to 
the fountain. 

Alice cast a wild glance around, then stepped 
out of the boat, and, holding up her skirts, 
walked to the island. Margery followed, leav- 
ing the ‘‘Surprise”’ to its fate. The boatman 


had seen the mishap from afar and was hasten- 
ing to the rescue. | 

“Let’s play we’re Robinson Crusoe,” said 
Margery, cheerfully. 

“T don’t believe I care to play any more,” 
said the guest, faintly. “It’s—too—real!” 

“T didn’t know so many things could happen 
on’ the peaceful Public Garden,’ said mamma. 
“Collisions, savages, pirates, wild beasts, flood, 
shipwreck, cast away on a desert island!” 

“T consider the Public Garden Pond a very 
dangerous body of water,” said Margery, 
soberly. 


SUMMER’S DONE. 


Atone the wayside and up the hills 
The goldenrod flames in the sun; 
The blue-eyed gentian nods good-bye 
To the sad little brooks that run. 
And so summer’s done, said I, 

Summer’s done! 


The maple in the swamp begins 
To flaunt in gold and red, 
And in the elm the fire-bird’s nest 
Swings empty overhead. 
And so summer’s done, said I, 
Summer’s done! 


A wonderful glory filled the air, 
And big and bright is the sun; 
A loving hand for the whole brown earth 
A garment of beauty has spun. 
But, for all that, summer’s done, said I, 
Summer’s done! 


The Myrtle. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE NEXT RAINY DAY. 


BY MARION C, CUTLER, 


“¢ USED to hate rainy days,” remarked Amy 
to Dorothy one afternoon as the wind 
howled and the rain beat against the 

window, “but I like them since Aunt Alice 

came. Mother says, ‘If one’s mind is occupied, 

it doesn’t matter about the weather’; and I 

guess that’s right. Yet I think,” she said 

thoughtfully, ‘‘that Aunt Alice has had a good 
deal to do about the ‘occupying.’ 

“‘We have had such good times since she 
came into the family. Dear Aunt Alice,” said 
Amy, softly, ‘‘has had so much sorrow of late, 
but she is always so cheerful.” 


“‘Has your auntie had any sorrow?” Dorothy. 


asked, as she curled herself up on the couch. 
‘‘Why, I thought those kind of people went 
around with long faces, bemoaning their fate.” 

“‘Yes, that’s the way some people do, but 
not so with auntie. She hasn’t any home now, 
so father asked her here; and we all don’t know 
what we would do without her.” 

Mrs. Edwards overheard the last remark, as 
she was about to enter the room, and thought 
to herself, ‘‘There, that’s all Ineed to hear to 
make me happy, for it is a second home here.”’ 

**Oh, here’s Mrs. Edwards!” exclaimed Doro- 
thy, jumping up. 

**You see, Aunt Alice, we are all together ‘the 
next rainy day.’”’ 

“‘Yes, dear children, and one day when we 
were in Mexico it rained, oh, so hard! Great 
sheets of water fell. Looking from our win- 
dows, we saw some of the higher class of Mexi- 
cans wearing mackintoshes; but the working 
class, as well as the Indians, wore curious gar- 
ments, which gave them an Oriental look. 
Their rain-coats, called Chinos, are neatly made 
of strips of palm leaves with the rough side 
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out. They are tied around the neck and fall to 
the hips like a cape.” 

“Do they shed water, Aunt Alice?” asked 
Tyler, a bit doubtful. . 

“*Yes, ‘like a duck’s back.’” 

‘‘Auntie,” inquired Amy, ‘‘will you please 
tell us about some of their products?” 

“‘Certainly. Corn,” she explained, ‘‘is con- 
sidered the ‘king’ of products, and wheat fol- 
lows close. Wheat was first introduced into 
this continent from Mexico. They tell the 
story, my dears, that a negro slave of Cortez, 
before 1530, found three or four grains among 
the rice of his rations and planted them with 
great care. 

**Potatoes, which are a native of Ecuador 
and Peru, were unknown in Mexico until after 
the conquest. Tomatoes, as the name implies 
(Aztec, tomatl) are a native of that country, 
as you may be surprised to learn. Other im- 
portant products are the maguey, great plan- 
tations devoted to its cultivation; cotton, cof- 
fee, and, O children, I must tell you that their 
chocolate is most delicious. When cooked, it 
is made so thick that a spoon will stand up- 
right in it. Chocolate has a prehistoric past, 
its very name is Aztec, choco-latl, It was a 
favorite drink five hundred years ago, and the 
cacao nuts were the first Mexican currency. 

“‘T wish you could have seen,’’ continued 
Aunt Alice, ‘‘the great gardens of strawberries.” 

“*My!” remarked Dorothy, ‘‘doesn’t that just 
make your mouth water?” 

“¢Their strawberries; let me tell you further, 
are luscious and very cheap. At the train, one 
day, a man offered us a six-pound basket for 
two bits, and the basket alone was worth that.” 

“‘How much is two bits?” inquired Ned. 

“‘T know,” answered Amy: ‘‘one bit is twelve 
and a half cents in our money.” 

“*Oh,” laughed Mrs. Edwards, ‘‘that reminds 
me that the day before buying the berries I 
visited a wonderful country house,—an old mon- 
astery changed into a splendid mansion, con- 
taining corridors, patios, and cloisters, sur- 
rounded by every conceivable tropical growth. 
There they offered me orange tea in place of 
coffee.” 

‘‘That must have been delicious,” said Amy. 
“How do they make it?” 

*‘Tt is made from the leaves of the orange-’ 
tree; and, after going through a certain process, 
one pours on boiling water in the same manner 
as we make tea. 

“‘Another delicious ®edible were pumpkins 
which had been boiled{in a sugar vat.” 

‘“‘Must have been awful sweet,’ ventured 
Tyler. 

“‘Yes, they were; and, more than that, they 
were prepared in rather an odd way. The 
Mexicans take five or six pumpkins and, after 
pricking holes at each end, put them into afnet, 
which has a string to withdraw from the vat, 
and let them boil all day. When finished, they 
are brown all over and look like a candied 
melon. 

“Now, my dears,’”’ announced Mrs. Edwards, 
“it is getting late, so let us have a little lunch 
together.” 

Shortly she returned with little cakes, wafers, 
and some cups of Mexican chocolate; for she 
had brought a large quantity of the ingredient 
home. ‘‘It won’t taste quite so nice,” she 
smiled, as they sat down to the little feast, 
‘‘because I can’t cook it just as those people 
do; but I hope you will like it.” 


Maks the best of everything; 
Think the best of everybody; 
Hope the best for yourself. 


GEO. STEPHENSON. 


THE WORLD A GARDEN. 


Tue World is a garden, 
Children the flowers, 
Smiles are the sunshine, 
Tears are the showers, 
Frowns are the weeds 
That should never find room 
In a well-tended garden 
Covered with bloom. 
Union Signal. 
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THE LITTLE WORK FAIRIES. 


BY MARGARET ERSKINE. 


NCE upon a time there lived a very 

lazy little girl called Annie. They 

were so poor, her mother, who was a 

widow, had to go out working all day long to 

provide food for Annie and her brother and 
sister. 

It was Annie’s duty to wash the dishes, mend 
her clothes, and keep the tiny cottage tidy; and, 
as it had only three very small rooms, she would 
have had lots of time to play after her work was 
finished, for her little sister Nellie was always 
ready and willing to help her. But Annie 
would either put the dishes away half washed, 
or leave them standing dirty on the table. 

“What’s the use of washing them,” she would 
say, “when they’re going to be used again.” 
When she swept the floors, which was seldom, 
she would sweep all the dirt under the stove 
or a table; her clothes were usually pinned to- 
gether at the back, and almost in rags; and her 
stockings had such great, big holes in them 
that at last the children on the street took to 
calling, “Ragety Annie, Ragety Annie,” after 
her. 

But Annie didn’t care: she would run off into 
the woods or play on the streets all day long. 
So, when her poor tired mother came home at 
night, she would have to light the fire, wash the 
dishes, and get the tea. 

But Annie didn’t care: she’d only say, “Oh, 
I forgot,” or “I meant to,” when her mother 
scolded her. Then she would gobble up her 
tea, and run out and play till bed-time. 

One night, when Annie had gone early to bed, 
because she was going away off into the woods 


blackberrying the next morning, just as she 


was falling asleep, she felt a tap on her arm, 
as if some one was hitting her with a stick. 

Annie sat up angrily in her bed, and looked 
round to see who was hitting her, and there, 
right by her elbow, stood a tiny woman, with a 
big broom in her hand with which}she was 
hitting her. 

“Who are you?” 
away.” 

“T am Fairy Make-all-Clean,” answered the 
tiny woman. “TI have been watching for some 
time your bad behavior to your mother, now I 
am going to teach you a lesson. Get up at 
once.” 

“T won’t,’ answered Annie clutching the 
bedclothes tightly with both her hands. 

Fairy Make-all-Clean gave her a smart rap 
with the broomstick. ‘Hey, Presto!” Bed 
and fairy vanished, and Annie found herself 
in the middle of the kitchen, broom in hand, 
sweeping as,hard_as she could. 

When she had swept the floor clean and tidy, 
the broom vanished, and: its place was taken 
by a pail of warm soapsuds and a scrubbing 
brush. Down on the floor went Annie, without 
any will of her own; and soon the floor was so 


snapped Annie. ‘Go 


? 


. white, you could have eaten a meal off it. Then 


pail and brush vanished, and Annie found a 
duster in her hand. When everything had been 


properly dusted, the duster vanished, and Annie 
found herself back in bed. 

Next morning her legs and arms ached so, 
she couldn’t go blackberrying, but had to stay 
at home. 

That night, just as Annie was falling asleep, 
she felt water being sprinkled on her face. 
“Go away, Billy,” she said without opening her 
eyes, “or I'll tell mother.” But a big splash, 
and a voice saying, ‘Get up,” made Annie open 
her eyes, and by her bed stood a tiny woman, 
like the one the night before, only ever so much 
older. 

“Tam Fairy Wash-all-Clean,”’ said the fairy 
before Annie had time to speak. “Get up at 
once: you have a lot of washing and cleaning to 
do before you go to sleep.. Get-up.”’ 

“T won’t, I won’t,” cried Annie.‘ Go away at 
once, you old thing.’ But, like the night before, 
bed and fairy vanished and Annie found her- 
self with a tin of water and rags cleaning the 
windows. Then tin and rags vanished, and she 
found herself standing by the kitchen table, 
with a dishpan of hot soap-water and all the 
dishes in the house piled beside it. When they 
had all been washed clean, pan and dishes van- 
ished; pots, pans, and knives took their place. 
When they had been polished till she could see 
her face in them, they vanished in their turn. 
Annie then found herself, brush and black lead 
in hand, polishing the stove till it shone like the 
pots and pans. Then Annie found herself back 
in her bed. 

The next morning she ached so, she didn’t 
know how she was going to get out of bed; but 
she felt too ashamed to tell her mother of the 
fairies’ visit, so up she had to get. 

That night Annie was afraid to close her eyes; 
but at last, as nothing seemed to be going to 
happen,-and the lids had grown so heavy, she 
closed them for a minute. Instantly she felt a 
prick on her arm,.and heard a voice say, “Get 
up, Annie.” 

Annie sat up. ‘And who are you?” she asked, 
for this fairy was so young and pretty Annie 
was sure she must be some one very nice. 

“Tam Fairy Mend-it-All, and you must mend 
all your clothes neatly and darn your stockings 
before you sleep.” ] 

This time Annie got out of bed at once: it and 
the fairy vanished. Annie began to mend her 
clothes which she found piled up in a basket 
beside her as fast as she could; for she thought, 
“The sooner I get through, the sooner I can go 
to sleep.” She pricked her fingers till they 
bled, and broke a great many needles, for she 
was not used to sewing; but at last they were all 
mended and put neatly away, and to her great 
joy she found herself back in bed. 

You mustn’t think that, because Annie had 
worked so hard at night, that the house looked 
any different in the morning. No, it was just 
as untidy, and her clothes as torn; for she had 
done all her work with fairy things, and they 
don’t show in the daylight. 

But Annie had learnt a lesson, and gradually 
the house began to look neat and clean like the 
other houses. And, when her mother came home 
at night, she would find the fire lighted and the 
kettle singing merrily away, and Annie, in a 
clean, well-mended dress, busy getting the tea 
ready. 

Every time Annie didn’t wash the dishes 
clean, or sweep or dust properly, or mend her 
clothes, back would come the fairies, and Annie 
would have to get out of bed and do at night 
what she had neglected in the day-time. 

But the fairies’ visits soon became few and 
farther between. 


Reasonable men are the best dictionaries of con- 
versation, GOETHE. 
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Kind words are the music of the world. 
F. W. Faper. 


THE BELLS. 


Ou! hear the bells, the great church bells, 
High in the steeple ringing, 

So loud and clear that all may hear 
The joyous song they’re singing. 


Oh! hear the bells, the evening bells, 
So softly, softly pealing, - 

While o’er the heads in little beds 
Sweet sleep is gently stealing. 


We love the bells, the happy bells, 
So strong and true and steady; 

To do our part with willing heart, 
Like them, we will be ready. 


Mary E. Plummer. 
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BABY OSTRICHES IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY FELIX J. KOCH. 


NE of the cunningest sights in all the 
golden West is afforded by the baby 
ostriches on the great ostrich farm at 

East Pasadena. 

The baby ostrich is an interesting study. The 
ostriches breed at their best in the spring, 
laying often as many as fourteen eggs in a nest, 
each egg of an average weight of three pounds. 
It takes usually forty days for these eggs to 
hatch, about two-thirds of them producing 
in the spring-time, though with eggs laid at other 
seasons the percentage is decidedly less. 

The mother-bird, gray of plumage, sits on the 
nest during the day, being the color of the 
ground; the male occupies that place at night, 
when his black plumage renders him less con- 
spicuous. The nest is a mere hollow in the earth 
into which the eggs are lain. Ostrich eggs are 
eatable; in fact, at times a great omelette of 
them will be served at the Pasadena hotels, for 
anywhere from a dozen to forty people, and the 
taste is much like that of a hen’s egg. 

The young chicks usually are put in the in- 
cubators, They are cunning things, particularly 
when about seven days of age, their feathers 
brown and stiffilike the spines of the porcupine. 
Until six Seats old the sexes look alike, then 
the male grows decidedly darker. 

In the ‘incubators into which the chicks are 
put almost immediately on breaking the shell, 
and where they remain until the wings are dry, 
they are at a temperature of 103 degrees, or 
about that of Nature. Later, they are trans- 
ferred to the brooder, staying in this till the warm 
noon hours,—for 60 degrees of cold will hurt 
them in a draught, not so, however, in the sun. 
The birds, above all, must be kept dry. 

At two years of age the young ostriches 
achieve their full height, by four years they are 
to all intents mature. 


A GREAT SURPRISE. 


A ereat yellow sunflower grew so tall 

It looked right over the garden wall. 

“Bless me,” cried he, “ what a marvellous sight! 
Wonderful meadows to left and right; 

And a hill that reaches up to the sky, 

And a long, straight road where the folks go by. 
*Twas lucky for me that I grew so tall 

As to see the lands that lie over the wall. 

I hadn’t the faintest idea,” said he, 

“How much of a place the world might be!”’ 


A, H. B., in Youth’s Companion. 


BABY 


OSTRICHES. 
(See Article.) 


OCTOBER. 
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BY JOSEPH WESLEY LEATHERS. 


A LITTLE brown, a little gold, 
The forest and the fields enfold,— 
Reminders that the year is old, 
The earth will soon grow sober. 
But now a sense of keen delight 
Is in the air from morn till night,— 
The crisp, sweet air on vale and height; 
And this we call October. 


New England Magazine. 
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BY SARA ANDREW SHAFER. 


Tue bright-eyed squirrels, furry, fleet, 
A-gleaming go, with pattering feet. 
Brown nuts polished by early frost 
On the moss below by the winds are tossed. 
Maple and hickory, ash and oak, 
Each has donned a gorgeous cloak. 
Red haws gleam the hazels near; 
Dry grass waves on the uplands sere. 
The Year’s at rest in the mellow haze 
That crowns with gold these royal days. 


The Outlook. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BOY CRIPPLE OF BREMEN. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


REMEN is one of the free cities of Ger- 
many and a wonderfully attractive old 
city. It is beautifully situated on the 

river Weser, about thirty miles from its mouth, 
a handsome bridge connects the old town and 
the new town on opposite sides of the stream. 
Both towns are still surrounded by moats, but 
the ramparts of the Old Town have long been 
converted into beautiful promenades and 
gardens. 

Every visitor in Bremen is charmed with the 
picturesque park which lies on the east side of 
the Weser, and is a favorite lounging-place of 
the Bremen populace. It is laid out with 
fountains and walks and arbors, and affords de- 


lightful retreats for young and old. In one of 
its shaded squares stands a monument sur- 
mounted by a statue of a hunchback dwarf. 
On the monument is this inscription, ‘Here all 
may learn what great things may be wrought 
by faithfulness in the least.’ 

The monument and the park have a story to 
tell, and on this summer morning, while the 
fountains play in the sunshine and the flowers 
are bowers of loveliness, we will listen to the 
story,—a story which the young folk of the 
old German city have heard for almost a thou- 
sand years. 

Back in the middle of the eleventh century, — 
before Bremen was one of the famous Hanse 
towns and before the place had much com- 
mercial importance, nearly all the outlying 
lands were the property of Archbishop Adel- 
bert, who practically ruled the city. There 
were no romantic parks and gardens outside 
the walls, and the people were shut in by moat 
and rampart, and the strong gates were almost 
always closed. But the people prayed for a 
pleasure park where they might carry on their 
sports in the German holidays, and the arch- 
bishop, at last worn out by their petitions, re- 
solved to please the poor pent-up people. 

“My pasture lands by the Weser,”’ said the 
princely prelate, “are broad and wide. As 
many acres as the feeblest among you, crawling 
on his hands and feet, can compass between 
sunrise and sunset, shall be yours to be a pleas- 
ure ground forever.” 

The feeblest among them? Surely, it could 
be no other than the young crippled dwarf who 
lived with his poor mother by the Hamburg 
gate, and to him they went,and asked him to 
perform the task required by the hard-hearted 
archbishop. He was only a boy of twelve, a 
cripple from his infancy and a hunchback, be- 
sides, a strange little dwarfish figure that did 
not seem capable of any sustained exertion. 
But he answered the townsfolk, “I will do the 
best I can.” 

Singularly enough, his name has been for- 
gotten through the lapse of centuries, but there 
is no doubt about the heroic performance he 
undertook. It is a part of the story of Bremen’s 
history. y 

It was a strange scene that the sun shone on 
one summer morning when the crippled dwarf 
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went forth to do his strange task. The whole 
city streamed out to see the beggar-boy win 
for the city a pleasant park. Some cheered 
him in his laborious toil, some refreshed him 
with food and drink, and others derided his 
slow and painful progress. 

For it was slow and laborious work, indeed, 
unfit fora child or a cripple,—this crawling on 
his poor hands and knees through mire and 
dust, over hedges and ditches, and across mead 
and morass, through that long, sultry summer 
day. But he struggled on with a brave heart, 


' determined to do the best he could for his 


fellow-burghers. His hands were blistered and 
torn, his clothes were worn from his knees, he 
was faint and weary, but he kept toiling on till 
the sun went down. 

Then with exultant shouts they carried the 
poor cripple home. He had won for them an 
area beyond their highest hopes,—an area to-day 
enclosing woods and lakes and meadows, a 
zodlogical garden and many a costly and ar- 
tistic building,—all of which Bremen owes to 
the poor little cripple who did the best that he 
could, 


VALUE OF WALKING. 


HERE is hardly an instance of a long- 
lived man who has not been for the best 
part of his life a brisk walker, and for 

some reason or other has had to take exercise 
pretty well every day. 
Riding is all very well, and soare other exer- 


cises; but there is nothing like a good walk, 
because it stimulates the blood and the muscles 
and necessitates being in the open air. 

If those who complain of being stout would 
only think of this and never omit a daily con- 
stitutional, they would be amply rewarded. It 
will keep them young and their figures present- 
able. 

It is so simple a remedy no one heeds it. 
Sitting about in the open air is all very well, 
and is far better than sitting in the house; but 
it does not keep you in good health. 

It is quite another thing to over-fatigue one’s 
self. There is nothing better than to get into 
a healthy perspiration by walking. It is just 
like drinking a glass of cold water in the morning. 
It is so simple no one believes in it. 

This may not suit everybody, but those it 
does suit it will keep in health. 


Pittsburgh Press. 


You will find poetry nowhere unless you bring 
some with you. JOUBERT. 


Tuprn’s a flush on the cheek of the pippin and 
peach, 

And the first glint of gold on the bough of the 
beech; 

The bloom from the stem of the buckwheat is 
cut, 

And there’ll soon be a gap in the burr of the 
nut. 


NATURE. 


Keep close to Nature, and your path 
Will not seem long or weary; 

Put unreal things away from you 
And life will not be dreary. 

We hear a song from painted lips, 
From one who has no heart; 

We praise it high; hear not the birds 
That come and sing their part. 

We gaze on pictures men laud high, 
Mere daubs of man’s weak hand; 

See not the beauties God gave earth, 
The brooks, the mountains grand. 

We read a tale so bold and brave, 
Of men and women fair; 

We do not hear the story sweet 
The flowers tell everywhere. 


The sunshine is a picture pure, 
The songs of birds and flowers 

Outrival all a singer’s charms 
Within our painted bowers. 

The grass, the trees, sweet stories tell, 
To those who will but hear; 

They tell us God is great and good, 
In language plain and clear. 

The forest, hill, and ocean wild 
Teach lessons all might learn; 

So list to them; ’twill not be vain, 
And God’s own will discern. 


Lortrs H. Witcox. 
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A DAY AT THE BEACH. 


BY GERTRUDE W. FIELDER. 


a ‘WO little nieces and two little nephews 
came way from the hills of Vermont 
last summer to make me a visit. ‘There 

were two sizes of nieces, the middling-sized one 

and the littlest one, and two sizes of nephews, 
the middling-sized one and the littlest one. 

Now I am going to tell you something which 
you will think is very funny—not one of these 
children had ever seen the ocean. But per- 
haps that is not so very funny after all, for a 
lot of little folks who know and love the ocean 
have never seen the purple hills of Vermont; 
and, let me tell you, the country boys and girls 
love the hills as dearly as you love the ocean. 

Well, one beautiful morning soon after my 
nieces’ and nephews’ arrival, I decided to take 
them to the beach. We boarded a car; the 
conductor rang the bell, clang, clang, went the 
motorman’s gong, that was to clear the way, 
and off we started on our long ride. But the 
ride wasn’t too long for the nieces and nephews, 
there were so many things to see. When we 
passed the Charlestown Navy Yard, and saw 
a sedate young man in blue, with a gun over 
his shoulder, behind the great, high, gray wall, 
pacing up and down, up and down, with never 
so much as a look to the right of him or to the 
left of him, the middling-sized nephew stood 
right up in the car in his excitement and cried, 
“That’s what I’m going to be when I’m a 
man]”’ 

It took over an hour to reach our destination; 
and such gleeful shouts arose from the merry 
quartette at the first glimpse of the dashing 
waves! ‘‘Now,” I said, ‘‘what shall we do 
first?’”’ And what do you suppose those blessed 
children answered? ‘‘Let’s go paddling in the 
water.” Afraid? Not they. I hired suits for 
every one, and we all went ‘‘paddling in the 
water.” 

Next, pails and shovels were wanted, and 
tunnels were made in the white sand, and 
castles with beautiful gardens. Yes, and a 
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fort, and around the fort was a great, high, gray 
wall, and inside of the wall stood the figure of a 
man with a gun over his shoulder, and he looked 
neither to the right of him nor to the left of him. 

Then something happened. The tide came 
rushing in with a roar and swept the tunnels 
and castles and gardens and the fort away. 
And the man—which was nothing but a stick— 
and his gun—which was a stick, too—floated 
out to sea. ‘‘Why-ee,”’ cried the littlest niece, 
‘“the ocean’s growing bigger! Oh, oh, oh!” 

Then for another dip in the water; and what 
do you suppose made them willing to come out 
at last and be dressed? Hunger, yes, actual 
hunger! You and I know that there is some- 
thing in the salt sea air that makes little folks 
very, very hungry, so in a very short time noth- 
ing but the box and the paper napkins remained 
to show that there had ever been a feast. 

Did I salt the chicken sandwiches too much, 
think you? for two sodas apiece were handed 
over the counter before we could view the sights 
along the boulevard. Merry-go-rounds are very 
attractive; and, when eight eyes look appeal- 
ingly into yours,—well, there wasa long stop- 
over made at the merry-go-round. 

‘‘Say, auntie,” said the littlest nephew, ‘‘I 
should like to stay with you for a whole year. 
Would you like to have me?” 

‘*But,” said I, ‘‘it would not always be sum- 
mer, and we.would not always be at the beach.” 
At that he looked thoughtful. 

Now, will you believe me, the rides on the 
merry-go-round jounced those children’s dinner 
’way down to their boot toes, and they all be- 
gan to cry,‘‘Oh, I am so hungry, ] am so hun- 
gry!” 

“‘Didn’t you have any dinner?” asked a little 
girl who rode on the fiery steed next to the mid- 
dling-sized niece. 

“¢Yes,’”’? answered the niece ‘‘but it was an 
awful long time ago.” (It was exactly twenty- 
five minutes by my watch.) 

There are a great many things which one may 
buy to satisfy the pangs of hunger; but you 
will never guess, not if you guessed a whole day 
and a whole night, what those children chose, 
so I will have to tell you. Frankfurts between 
rolls,—that is, to begin with,—then pop-corn 
squares, cones filled with ice-cream, and peanuts 
quickly followed. 

Did any one ever see such alluring, fascinat- 
ing things as the cotton candy bouquets? It 
wasn’t many minutes before one was transferred 
into each waiting hand, and then—I had a 
thought. Here was I playing the Lady Bounti- 
ful without so much as consideration of return- 
home car-fares. So down on the beach we sat 
to count the funds, and found to our dismay 
there was just five cents over and above those 
exacting car-fares. 

‘“‘What shall we do with the five cents?” I 
asked. ‘‘Shall we get one glass of lemonade and 
each take a sip? What do you say, Phil?” 

Phil was the middling-sized nephew and a dear 
little gentleman, and he wished to be polite, 
as becometh a gentleman, so this is the answer 
he made: ‘‘Well, auntie,” said he, ‘‘I want to 
do just as you think best; but don’t you think 
we can get something more kind of, kind of 
filling?” 

At that I laughed, which was very unladylike, 
Tadmit. ‘‘Now,” I said, ‘‘each of you say how 
you would like to spend the money.” 

‘Oh, it is so hard to know,” sighed the lit- 
tlest nephew. 

Then I proposed that we walk the whole length 
of the beach and look at everything, and perhaps 
we could make up our minds. And that is what 
we did; and just as we got to the end of our walk 
end had decided on something, the littlest niece 
lifted up her voice and wept, ‘‘My money’s 


losted, my money’s losted.’”? Sure enough, the 
five cents had slipped from the moist little hand. 
Will such a disappointing moment ever come 
again into the lives of the nieces and nephews, 
I wonder! 

We turned our weary selves around to re- 
trace our weary way, when, lo! I beheld a 
familiar figure approaching. ‘‘’Tis the Fairy 
Prince,’ I cried, as we sped along the sand to 
catch the Vision Splendid. 

Bless you, no, he wasn’t a truly Prince, only a 
dear old sea captain whom I had known since I 
was smaller than the littlest niece. Oh, yes, 
Captain Brown loved children: you should have 
been there to see the smiles he bestowed on 
them, and not smiles only, something much more 
substantial and ‘‘filling,” for the first words the 
captain said were, ‘‘ Have you had your dinner?” 
The captain gazed straight at Phil when he asked 
the question. He, poor boy, grew red in the 
face and looked at me. 

‘“Captain,’’. said I, ‘“you were a boy once your- 
self, consequently” — 

““Mnough said,” cried the jolly captain. ‘‘When 
I was a boy, I could stow away rations all times 
of day or night. Come on, all of you, let’s see 
who’ll beat up to that corner restaurant, that’s 
the port I was headed for when I ran afoul of 
these small crafts.” 

That was only the beginning of the captain’s 
“‘sood time,” for nothing would do but we must 
promise to be his guests for the -afternoon. 
Strange to say, we were all willing to be the 
captain’s guests, and a royal good time he gave 
us. 

But at last my little charges, weary and 
sleepy, too, were finally started on the home- 
ward way. Do you think they will ever forget 
their first day at the beach? 


FAITHFULNESS. 


Aut things of glory and of worth 
In faithfulness have had their birth; 
Out of the deep of sacrifice 

The pillars of the future rise. 


The faithfulnesses of to-day, 

Painful and hard and slow are they; 
Yet inch by inch from them must grow 
The nobler days that earth shall know. 


From faithfulness to faithfulness 

The world fights forward through its stress, 
Duty the watchword, God the goal: 

Art thou of those that build, my soul? 


London Sunday-School Chronicle. 
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THE SMARTNESS OF GOLDENROD. 
BY INA WRIGHT HANSON. 
OLDENROD stood on her hind feet, and 


stretched up her pretty head to see 
what her young master was going to do; 


.and it happened that he was going to do just 


what the gray and white and black and yellow 
kitten loved to have him do. He was going to 
rake up leaves. It would have been nice to 
have him raking up leaves at any time, for they 
were such nice rustly leaves, and a kitten could 
have such fun jumping into them, and rolling 
in them, and scattering them just a little; but, 
when one’s master ties a white string to the 
rake for the kitten to play with,.why, there’s 
nothing like it. And this is what Norman did 
most generally, for raking up leaves is lots less 
work when a kitten is running after the rake. 

I went into the yard where Norman was 
working, and sat down on the red bench under 


_ ball. 


the mountain ash tree. The leaves were finished 
after a while, and he sat down by me, and 
began to talk about Goldenrod. 

“You see,” he said, “I named her Golden- 
rod, because so much of her is yellow. She is 
a tortoise-shell cat. You might have heard 
the boy next door say a calico cat,”” 

Norman’s brown eyes looked at me anxiously. 
Evidently, he did not like to hear her called a 
calico cat. 

“Oh, I saw at once that she was:a tortoise- 
shell,” I answered, and Norman looked relieved. 

“Well, she is the smartest cat I ever owned,” 
he went on proudly. ‘She sits up on her hind 
legs to watch what I am doing, and she sits up 
to beg; and she will growl, when I tell her to, 
when she has meat to eat, but the other day 
she did the ’cutest yet. 

“T had a party. You see it was my birth- 
day, and I was eight years old, and it was a 
surprise party. Mother sent me ‘into the parlor 
for something, and there the room was full of 
boys and girls I know. On the parlor table 
legs were tied a lot of strings, and that was the 
first game we played. On the other end of 
each string was tied a peanut, but it was a long 
way from one end of the string to the other, for 
the string was wound ’round pictures and 
?round door-knobs and under rugs, and in all 
sorts of places, and you had to unwind it, and 
bring the peanut:at the-end of it to the table, 
and then you ran after the next string; and 
the one that brought the most peanuts to the 
table won the game. 

“We had just finished that game, and the boy 
next door found the most, when mother came 
into the room, laughing, and she asked us if we 
were sure we had found all the strings. Of 
course, we were sure we had, but she told us to 
come with her and go on our toes and not make 
a bit of noise. We went with her to the sewing- 
room, and she pointed to the sewing-machine. 
Hanging down from the machine was a long 
white string. We followed it, just as still as 
mice, to a chair, and, when we had unwound it 
from the chair legs, we followed it to a bamboo 
book-case. Next it went around a table leg, and 
we unwound that, and then it went right across 
the room to a corner, and there was the peanut. 
Only it wasn’t a peanut, but a spool of thread, 
and lying right down by it, her eyes shining 
like everything, was this kitten. Wasn’t that 
pretty smart of her?” 

“Tt certainly was,’’ I answered. 

I hada ball in my pocket,—a little rubber 
I rolled it gently along the smooth green 
lawn. Goldenrod sprang for it, and took it in 
her mouth like a dog, and carried it to the green- 
house, where she dropped it; then she put out 
her pretty paw and poked it till it rolled, and 
then she went after it again. Norman clapped 
his hands with delight. 

“Tt is her prize for smartness,” I explained, 
bidding the little boy good-bye. 


WHY DON’T YOU DO IT? 


HY don’t you answer your friend’s letter 
at once? It will have a double value 
if written promptly, and will take no 

more time than by and by. 

Why don’t you make the promised visit to 
that invalid? She is looking for you day after 
day, and “‘hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” 

Why don’t you send away that little gift you 
have been planning to send? Mere kind inten- 
tions never accomplish any good. 

Why don’t you speak out the encouraging: : 
words that you have in your thoughts? Unless 
you express them, they are of no use to others, 
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LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


Lirtie by little, and straight and high, 
A bush to a tall tree grows; 

Little by little the days go by, 
And a bud becomes a rose. 


Little by little the children grow ~ 
Taller and taller, and then 

Little by little they change, and, lo! 
They turn to women and men! 


ARTHUR Macy. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JOHNNIE’S ENGLISH UNCLE. 


BY JOHN POUND. 


Ke ‘ELL me a story, please, uncle,” said my 


nephew. 


“What kind of a story? What 
about?” 
“About yourself, uncle, when you were young 
in England.” 


“Well, my boy, we did not learn so many 
things in school when I was a boy as the chil- 
dren do nowadays. ‘The young people in 
New England have great facilities for acquiring 
an education. It was not so a hundred years 
ago. An aged farmer who was born in the 
State of Maine in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century told me that his father used to 
say ‘that, if a boy could read and write and 
reckon up what a beef critter would come to at 
$10 a hundred, he had learning enough.’ 

“As you wish to know something “about my 
life in England, I will begin. I was born in 
1845 in a small village in Berkshire. When I 
was old enough, I went to the National School. 
We had a schoolmaster who had an assistant. 
The master’s wife taught the girls. They did 
not spare the rod as they do in America. We 
went to the same school Sunday mornings and 
afternoons, and, after receiving over an hour’s 
instruction, attended divine service in the old 
church a quarter of a mile distant. The church 
had eight bells which were chimed on Sundays 
and rung at Christmas and other special occa- 
sions. Hach bell bore an inscription. I will 
give you one: 


“OQ PRAYSE THE LORD 16021 W 


“The old church was surrounded by a grave- 


' yard, where the village people have been buried 


for centuries. A fire started in the tower in 
March, 1891; the fine peal of bells was melted; 
the clock which had been going for two hun- 
dred and forty-eight years destroyed.” 

“Uncle, I have heard you were a soldier in 
England. Please tell me something about 
soldiers.” 

“T enlisted in the Grenadier Guards in Octo- 
ber, 1864. When we recruits first went on 
parade at Kensington Barracks, London, we 
were an awkward-looking lot. We were told 
to draw in the lower part of our bodies, throw 
out our chests, look at something as high as 
ourselves to prevent our chins being too high 
or low. 

“Two boys, one with a fife, one witha drum, 
played the reveille to call us up in the morning. 
The boys played the tattoo at 9 p.m. in winter 
and 10 in summer, when every man had to 
stand at his bed and answer to his name. 

“Johnnie, were you ever whipped?” 

“No, uncle, only a few blows from the cane 
on my ‘hand i in school, that is all.” 

“Well, there was a great deal of cruelty in 
my days, and I am glad to say much of it is 
passed. There were terrible floggings and 
other abuses. 

“Over a century ago one of my ancestors 


deserted from the army. He was caught. His 
poor mother went to the barracks and asked the 
officers to be merciful. One of them said to 
her, ‘We won’t hurt your son.’ After she had 
gone they tied him up and gave him one hun- 
dred lashes. A large leaden bullet was put in 
his mouth before he was flogged: it was flat- 
tened out at the finish, showing the extreme 
punishment the poor fellow suffered. 

“T will tell you something about the Tower 
of London. It contains the White Tower, which 
is the keep or citadel, and lots of other buildings, 
including a modern building used as barracks 
for soldiers, all surrounded with a moat so wide 
that soldiers are often drilled in it. I have 
drilled there myself in 1865. 

“The gates at the main entrance are locked 
every night at twelve o’clock. Sentries are 
stationed on the ramparts and other parts of 
the Tower, including one in front of the guard- 
room which is only a few yards from the Bloody 
Tower, where two young princes are said to have 
been murdered by their cruel uncle centuries 
ago. A party of soldiers stay in the guard- 
room to take the places of the sentries when 
they have been two hours at their posts. 

“ At midnight, when the sentry in front of the 
guard-room sees the warden and escort ap- 
proaching, he calls out, ‘Who comes there?’ 
Answer, ‘Keyes!’ ‘Whose Keyes?’ ‘King 
Edward’s Keyes!’ ‘Advance, King Edward’s 
Keyes. Guard, turn out!’ Some one calls out, 
‘God preserve King Edward.’ The officer and 
his men from the guard-room and the sentry 
present arms and all say, ‘Amen.’ 

“When I was quartered in Windsor, a sentry 
was found asleep on his post at the Castle. He 
was tried by court-martial and sentenced to 
forty-eight days with hard labor in prison. 

“Tn 1866 I saw a man of very bad character 
drummed out of the army. His sentence was 
read on parade, all the men of the battalion 
being assembled to witness the proceedings; a 
drummer cut off the facings and buttons from 
his coat; the fife-and-drum band marched be- 
hind him to the barracks gate playing the 
Rogues’ March. He was sentenced to a long 
term of imprisonment, and to have his body 
marked B. C.; z.e., bad character. 

“The drummers were a merry set of young 
men and boys, and were expert in the use of the 
drum, fife, and bugle. 

“That is all for this time,my boy: good night.” 

“Thank you, uncle, I don’t think I want to 
be a soldier.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A WEEK IN CAMP. 
BY ABBIE DANIELS MASON. 


THINK. camp life is just fine,” said Miss 
Brown, as with radiant face she related 
to some friends her recent experiences. 

“ Why, I laughed more in that week than in any 
other week that I can remember. You would 
have said there was something to laugh at if 
you had seen how we lived. 

‘“‘Where were we? At one of the prettiest 
spots imaginable,— Green Acre on the Piscata- 
qua. You are surprised? Well, you wouldn’t 
be if you knew the place. Would you like me 
to tell you about it from the first? 

“Tt was a perfect day in August when my 
friend, Lady Hope, and I started for that week 
of camp life. 

“We left Boston in the early morning and 
had a two hours’ ride by train to Kittery, and 
then a short electric ride to Green Acre camps. 

““We were met by friends, who at once ushered 
us into the tent which, for a time, was to be 
our home. The furnishings of the tent con- 


sisted of two cots, with a plenty of bedding, 
two chairs, a table less than two feet square, 
and a backless chair for a dressing-table. 

“T was perfectly satisfied, but wondered how 
Lady Hope would like it, for it was her first 
experience in camp. 

“Dinner time came; and, with wonderfully 
revived appetites, due to the fragrance from the 
salt water and the pines, we sat down to a 
bountiful meal, serving it on the little table 
outside of our tent. 

“What glorious days followed! We arose 
early each morning, in order to catch the glory 
of the new-born day. We dressed in our bath- 
ing suits, and, after first putting our bedding on 
top of the tent to air, with oars in hand we 
would descend the hill for our morning row on 
the river. Such beauty, such fragrance, such 
peace and rest! 

“A dip in the salt water always followed the 
boat ride, and we were ready for breakfast when 
we returned to our tent. 

“TLectures were then thought of, and there 
were several every day given by some of the 
finest speakers the world affords. Sometimes 
we heard the scholar from India, often the col- 
lege professor, and again the venerable member 
of the Concord School of Philosophy; for one of 
our delightful days happened to be ‘Emerson 
Day.’ 

“A favorite pastime was to spend a few hours 
in the woods with our books and writing, and 
drink in the fragrance of the pines. 

“Some of our neighbors seemed to be ‘fed by 
ravens’; but we poor mortals became hungry 
always before hungry time, and one day be- 
took us to the nearest store, where we surprised 
the proprietor by the large number of purchases. 
A small oil stove was loaned to us, and so we 
kept house and truly lived the ‘simple life.’ 

“‘On one of our last days we decided to invite 
a friend to dinner,—imagine it! But we had 
a jolly time. Our three plates nearly filled the 
table, while our glasses had to be used first for 
water and then for tea. We served various 
courses, and, lastly, our dessert of fresh black- 
berries on tin covers of Nabisco cracker boxes 
and bread and cake on paper napkins. 

“The after-meal custom was to wash the 
dishes and then place them on a rock back of 
the tent, where we would rinse them with cold 
water, and then leave them on our drainer, as 
we called it. Thus the arduous duties of house 
keeping were lightened. 

“The sunset time seemed the most beautiful 
part of each day; for we were privileged to 
witness some glorious sunsets, as we stood at 
the top of the hill looking westward across the 
water or on the boat landing looking up the 
river. 

“Yes, that was a happy week at Green Acre, 
with its fine speakers on all subjects and from 
all parts of the world, its out-of-door life, and, 
best of all, the helpful, uplifting atmosphere of 
brotherly love.” 


Candor ts the brightest gem of true criticism. 
DISRAELI, 


THREE RULES. 


HE following three rules are said to have 
been given by an old Quaker to Senator 
Scott, of West Virginia, when he was a 
young man. In following them, the senator 
claims to have made his success in life: 
“Not what thee eats, but what thee digests, 
will make thee healthy. 
“Not what thee earns, but what thee saves, 
will make thee wealthy. 
“Not what thee reads, but what thee remem- 
bers, will make thee wise.” Exchange. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor heard (or thought he heard) 
the following conversation: 

Mary “Well, Alice, our Sunday School 
has begun, but I have not seen you there. 
Teacher wonders if you are coming. We have 
some new lessons, and the minister told us he 
would talk to us about them. It looks as 
though we were. going to have some good times 
this winter.” 


Alice “No! I don’t think of going 
any more. Mother says I needn’t if I don’t 
want to. I told her it was dull, and I didn’t 


like teacher very much, and I’d rather stay at 
home and read books, or go off with her and 
father on visits.” 

Mary “Oh, that is too bad! Why,I 
wouldn’t miss our Sunday School for anything. 
My mother would not let me stay away, I’m 
sure; but I never asked her. I thought you 
liked the girls in our class, and that you were 
fond of teacher. What’s the matter? You 
tell me why you don’t like the Sunday School, 
and I will tell you why I love to go.” 

Alice “All right. I think teacher 
does not read stories enough to us. She ex- 
pects us to have lessons. If I go to church, I 
can read a book while the minister preaches. 
Then she is always talking about being good, 
and expects us to behave like old ladies, so 
prim and nice. Why, one Sunday she spoke 
to me because I was laughing and talking with 
Jennie Brown, and asked what it was all about. 
Of course, I had to tell her: we were speaking 
about some new styles of dresses we had seen, 
and how silly they looked on some persons we 
knew. And, will you believe it, she asked me 
after school if I thought it was kind and right 
to act so when she was talking about the 
lesson! Of course she was pleasant about it, 
and all that, but. I have enough of that in the 
day school. Then I don’t care about learning 
what is in the Bible, and I get tired of the songs 
and the prayers and. the readings.” 

Mary “Why, Alice, you surprise me. 
We think Miss Johnson is fine, and that she 
does all she can to make things interesting. 
What do you suppose we go for to the Sunday 
School? Not to play, or gossip, or look around. 
We want to know more, and to be told what is 
right, and to meet our mates. My father says 
that a good Sunday School is as necessary in 
education as a day school. I don’t understand 
all he tells me, but I think he knows, and I 
like to do what he wishes. I feel better after 
being with Miss Johnson, and I don’t care to 
talk about dresses and parties and such things 
on Sunday. Mother goes over the lessons with 
me, and ever so much IJ learn helps me at the 
day school. Mr, Jones asked me one day where 
I heard about something we were reciting, and, 
when I told him, in our Sunday School, he 
seemed pleased and said to the class, that is 
worth while. Now, Alice, we must have you 
back. Won’t you come?” 

What happened to Alice will be told some 
other time. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
TACT. 
BY MARGARET BIRD. 


‘7 HAVE no use for tact!” exclaimed a 
young woman, explaining that she thought 
tact and sincerity were at variance. “I'll 

take sincerity every time,” she added. 
Now tact and sincerity are not at war at all, 
any more than generosity and candor are. Of 
course, a person may tell an untruth in using 


tact, just as he may tell?an untruth in using 
boorish cruelty; but they are not necessarily 
concomitants. 

To be uniformly tactful requires not only a 
clear head and a good brain, but real kindliness 
as well. It would be impossible for any one 
without a good heart to be uniformly tactful. 
You remember the old saying, i 


‘Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.”’ 


This is tactfulness, pure and simple—a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished, is it not? 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


SAYINGS OF JESUS. 


1. On what occasion did Jesus say, and to 
whom, “Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves’”’? 

2. What saying of Jesus refers to man and 
the Sabbath? 

3. Name the parable that was used by Jesus 
in comparing the hearers and doers of his word 
with the hearers, but non-doers. 

4. Whom does Jesus say are his brother and 
sister and mother? ; 

5. What does Jesus say about laying up treas- 
ure? 

6. How did Jesus answer a certain man who 
said he would follow him whithersoever he 
went? 

7. In his last conversation with his disciples 
Jesus used certain words which might be con- 
sidered a benediction. What are they? 


Answers 
To questions published September 13, 1908. 


1. Smiting of the rock. by Moses. when water 
came forth, Exodus xvii. 6; Numbers xx. 11. 

2. The use of stones for pillows by Jacob on 
his journey to Laban’s home. Genesis xxviii. 11. 

3. Refers to Moses going up Mt. Sinai at the 
command of the Lord. Exodus xix. 

4, Parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins. 
Matt. xxv. 

5. The appearance of the Lord in a burning 
bush to Moses. Exodus iii. 1-16. 

6. Joseph of Arimathea craved the body of 
Jesus and buried it. Mark xy. 43. 

7. The stopping of the sun and moon by 
Joshua. Joshua x. 12-13. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA IV. 


I am composed of 12 letters. i 

My 6, 5, 4, 9, is a Dutch name for boys. 

My 2, 3, is an article. 

My 1, 2, 6, 5, represents laughter. 

My 7, 8, 9, 10, colleets on furniture. 

My 10, 11, 12, is a metal. 

My whole is the name of a woman carried off by 
the Indians. 

J. Aumus RussELu. 


ENIGMA V. 


I Am composed of 32 letters. 
My 3, 28, 26, 17, 21, 14, an insect. 
My 18, 26, 11, 1, 9, 6, 5, 23, to deck. 
My 30, 20, 25, 24, ardor. 
My 27, 12, 2, a relative. 
My 19, 31, 7, 15, nonsense. 
My 8, 4, 10, 22, 14, a favorite dish with some. 
My 13, 16, 11, 32, despatch. 
My 29, 18, 30, obscures. 
My whole is an old adage. 
; Myra J. FRInK, 


CITIES OF NEW YORK STATE. 


Aw ancient measure and a girl’s name. 

A boy’s name and a large village. 

A ruler and fashion. 

The abbreviation for company and garden 
utensils. 7 

A door fastener and a harbor. 

A dark brown ¢olor and a church. 

A‘girl’s name and the mantle of a Roman citizen. 

To woo and opposite of sea. 

An absence of color and large level lands. 

The top of mountains and to slay. 

The best*drink and a large village. 

A very ancient city. 

A large wild animal, 

A bone, a personal pronoun, and to depart. 

Opposite of old and a fortified town. 


ANAGRAMS—BOYS’ NAMES. 


Hx comes here to do chores for us; 
Not a chore does he leave undone. 

O what a mess! O what a muss! 
When he shot the loons with his gun. 


At first he’d sit and lie round and shirk, 
And toot on his silver horn, 

And so ma thought he’d better work. 
“Up, la!” he cries at morn. 

He painted an azle red; 
He brought live carp for me. 

He’d keep pet hens, he said. 
He loves to wander free. 


He feeds the red daw oats,. 
He is to drive to-day. 
But first of all he bails the boats. 
He can cipher short sums, they say. 


CONUNDRUM, 


Way is a person with his eyes closed like a poor 
schoolmaster? 
Ramona V. DiamMonp. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN 1. ~~ 


Enigma I,—Miscellaneous. -) 
Entema II.—High School Building. 


SeuarE Worp.—R O M P 
OVAL 
MADE 
“PLEA 
Game or THE Srates.—Ark., Tenn. Wash., 
Penn., Kan., Md., Ill., Mass., Del. 
ConunpDRUM.—An egg. : 


‘The first, and only one so far, to send answers to 
Letter-Box Puzzles is Alice Diamond, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Shall hope to be able to report a longer list 
in the next number. 
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